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Lucretius and Tennyson’s Palace of Art 


The splendid opening lines of the second book of the 
De Rerum Natura show Lucretius in his finest power of 
poetic fervor : 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 
Non quia vexari quemquamst iucunda voluptas 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 5 
Per campos instructa tua sine parte pericli. 
Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 
Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palantis quaerere vitae, 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 


Ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri. (2. 1-13) 


The lines express, of course, the Epicurean summum 
bonum, that ataraxia which meant freedom from care 
and passion, calmness, quietude. They embody also the 
doctrine that the Epicurean was to withhold himself 
from office-seeking and public affairs; for 6idoas, 
ut xoktteveoto, as Merrill* remarks on the passage, 
was a maxim of Epicurean philosophic thought. 

Yet for all the wizardry of language and the seeming 
nobility of detachment from worldly affairs, the lines 
are vibrant with an attitude essentially selfish. For the 
Epicurean feeling was not one of renunciation for some 
high selfless motive, but for the purpose of escape from 
entanglements that might interfere with personal quies- 
cence. 

I believe it is something of the motivation of the selfish 
soul portrayed in Tennyson’s Palace of Art: 

I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for ay to dwell. 


I said, ‘‘O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well.’’ 


A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnish’d brass, 
I chose. The ranged ramparts bright 

From level meadow-bases of deep grass 
Suddenly scaled the. light. 


Thereon I built it firm. Of ledge or shelf 
The rock rose clear, or winding stair. 
My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there. 


Here there is isolation, retirement, high aloofness, like 
the Lucretian edita doctrina sapientum templa serena. 
But all this is not for the noblest motives. The selfish 


*William Augustus Merrill, 7. Lucreti Cari De Rerwm Natura 
Libri Sex, p. 399. 


soul portrayed by Tennyson cares not for the rest of 
men, desires not to be disturbed by man’s cares and sor- 
rows and sins. She has the coldness of the Epicurean 
gods, whom the same poet so effectively sketches in his 
Lucretius: 


The gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm! and such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 
Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go. 


For the Epicurean, in the best phases of the system, 
was to ambition a life like that of the gods—an existence 
unendingly serene, described by Tennyson, again in his 
Lucretius: 


Nothing to maz the sober majesiies 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life. 


This same aloofness, this proclivity to scorn ‘‘the rab- 
ble,’’ is epitomized in the single verb despicere in the 
ninth line of the passage from the De Rerum Natura; a 
verb, as Munro points out in his comment ad locum, 
used in the same sense by the poet of the Ciris: 


Si me iam summa sapientia pangeret arce, 

Quattuor antiquis heredibus edita consors, 

Unde hominum errores longe lateque per orbem 

Despicere atque humilis possem contemnere curas, . . . (14-17) 
This ‘‘looking down upon’’ is thus not physical merely 

but intellectual as well. Again in the Palace of Art 

there is a like attitude: 


‘*O God-like isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain, 
What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain. 


‘*In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient skin, 
They graze and wallow, breed and sleep; 
And oft some brainless devil enters in, 
And drives them to the deep.’’ 


Then of the moral instinct would she prate, 
And of the rising from the dead, 

And hers by right of full-accomplish’d Fate; 
And at the last she said: 


‘*T take possession of man’s mind and deed. 
I care not what the sects may brawl. 
I sit as God holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.’’ 


Perhaps it was the realization that the attitude of 
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his master Epicurus was something akin to this that 
drew from the pen of Lucretius the lines which imme- 
diately follow those already quoted: 


O miseras hominum mentes, o pectora caeca! 
Qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoc aevi quodcumquest! (2. 14-16) 


Lucretius, for all his loyalty to the master, could not 
bring himself to be wholly aloof. He longed to bring 
what he considered to be the good tidings of Epicurean- 
ism to mankind—to go down into the valley, as it were, 
deserting the lone mountain top—even as the selfish soul 
in the Palace of Art came at last to a realization of her 
guilt: 

So when four years were wholly finished, 

She threw her royal robes away. 


‘*Make me a cottage in the vale,’’ she said, 
‘*Where I may mourn and pray. 


‘Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built: 

Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.’’ 


St. Louis, Mo. WILLIAM CHARLES KORFMACHER 


Those Subordinate Clauses 


Sherlock Holmes once expounded to his friend Watson 
a rather unique theory of knowledge. If my memory 
does not deceive me, it ran somewhat as follows: The 
human mind is capable of retaining only a certain defi- 
nite quantity of knowledge. Once the saturation point 
has been reached, each new item of information is bound 
to expel some bit of previously aequired truth. The 
theory of course is absurd, but most Latin teachers are 
tempted at times to accept its validity in regard to some 
phases of Latin grammar. Each new declension and 
conjugation has a very disconcerting way of telling its 
predecessors to ‘‘move over.’’ Nowhere is this more true 
than in regard to subordinate clauses. It would be easy 
for pupils to master the rules for purpose clauses if 
there were no result clauses in the offing. Indicative 
causal clauses would cause no trouble if there were no 
subjunctive causal clauses. Worst of all, the actual 
number of subordinate clauses is so indefinite that the 
poor pupil is much in the position of a motorist waiting 
for the last freight car to round the curve. Further- 
more, several of the Latin conjunctions, not to speak of 
English conjunctions, have so many functions that it is 
difficult to keep them apart. In translating from Latin 
into English, common sense and the demands of the con- 
text afford some help, but in prose composition, the maze 
becomes a labyrinth. The pupil has learned what he has 
learned from the viewpoint of the Latin word. Now 
that he must think in the opposite direction, he fre- 
quently finds that his knowledge cannot be put in re- 
verse. 

In the following diagram, I have endeavored to group 
a number of the most used subordinating conjunctions 
according to a mnemonie scheme. The English con- 
junction has the place of honor, as the diagram is in- 
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tended for use in prose composition. Only one Latin 
word is given for each English conjunction. Moreover, 
a few important conjunctions are omitted, e. g. quam- 
quam, quamvis, si, quin, quominus, ut with substantival 
clauses, ete. The insertion of these would upset the 
mnemonic arrangement of the diagram, and would in- 
crease the ‘‘memory span’’ excessively. However, once 
the twelve clauses here given have been learned, it will 
be easy for the pupil to remember the others as ‘‘clauses 
which are not on the diagram.’’ Many, no doubt, will 
remember substantive clauses as those ‘‘which I never 
did understand.’’ 

Since the diagram lends itself to frequent drill, I 
have named it 


THE Daity DOZEN 
Indicative Only 


After postquam perfect 
As soon as simul atque perfect 
As long as dum imperfect, present 
While dum present (only) 
Subjunctive Only 
In order that ut Tense 
So that ut according to 
Since cum sense 
Although cum 
Indicative or Subjunctive 

Indicative Subjunctive 
Because quia fact excuse 
Before priusquam fact expectation 
Until dum fact expectation 
When cum present tense past tenses 


Tense according to sense. 


The diagram should be memorized vertically: Learn 
the English conjunctions in the first group; then learn 
the Latin. Note the rhythm: ‘‘ After, as soon as, as 
long as, and while.’’ The Latin also has a rhythm. 
Then learn the second and the third groups in similar 
fashion. Insert the word ‘‘and’’ in each English group 
to secure rhythm. The first two groups may be learned 
on successive days, but two or three weeks should be 
allowed to elapse before introducing the third group; 
otherwise confusion will result. Pupils should be asked 
to discover the various mnemonic helps contained in the 
diagram. The use of the word ‘‘excuse’’ for ‘‘implicitly 
quoted reason’’ will require some explanation from the 
teacher. 

After the diagram has been committed to memory, so 
that pupils can write it out without hesitation, the fol- 
lowing points may be mentioned. These additions 
should not be inserted in the diagram, but learned in 
connection with it. 

1. Postquam takes the pluperfect when a definite in- 
terval of time is expressed. 

2. Instead of simul atque, cum primum ete. may be 
used with same construction. 

3. The word ‘‘since’’ has two meanings in English. 

4. Antequam has the same meaning as priusquam, 
though the latter is more common with the subjunc- 
tive. 

5. Quod may replace quia. It is more common with 
the subjunctive. 
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6. Cum takes the indicative even in past tenses when 
time is emphasized. In such eases the main clause 
nearly always has tum, eo die, ete. expressed. Ubi 
is usually substituted for cum with future tenses. 

7. Quamquam and quamvis should be learned, the for- 
mer with the indicative, the latter with the subjunc- 
tive. Quamvis properly means ‘‘however much.”’ 
Pupils should be encouraged to use these words 
rather than cum in the sense of ‘‘although.’’ 

8. In learning substantive clauses pupils should be 
taught to memorize the conjunction with the verb, 
thus, impero ut, non dubito quin, retineo quominus. 

Detroit, Mich. Hueu P. O’NEILL, S. J. 


Seu Liquidae Placuere Baiae 


I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 
Yet now I know how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 
Emily Dickinson. 


I have never seen liquidae Baiae; I hope I never shall. 
With actual sight, all the charm of that exquisite little 
Horatian villa-town, smiling indolently by the sea in the 
brilliant, blue air of Southern Italy’s languid clime, 
would vanish from my mind in an instant, I am sure. 
Off it would go, like a puff of white smoke driven before 
the wind; and I should be poorer—far poorer—than 
when I came. One must guard one’s dreams as one 
guards an ideal. Touch them with an exploring finger, 
and they burst like bubbles, leaving only a prosaic resi- 
due, as of soapy water, to tell that here was once a 
shining, fair circle of a dream. No, I never wish to lay 
eyes on liquidae Baiae. Should I chance one day to 
wander into its vicinity, I hope I shall have the courage 
to turn my back resolutely and go quickly from it 
towards some less cherished place, some place of whica 
I have never fashioned a picture, nor drawn for my 
mind’s eye a representation in the shimmering colors 
of a dream. 

Of all things culled from Horace, I am most grateful 
for liquidae Baiae. There are, objectively weighed, 
(possibly) more excellent phrases, lines, and stanzas. 
These bear the stamp of universal approval, and as such 
I salute them with respect, with reverence even. But 
when one loves the sea and the mystery that envelops 
it; when one loves the mellow warmth of southern sun- 
shine, and quivers with joy to feel the sting of the salt- 
laden air sweeping in from the far, deep ocean across 
one’s cheek; when one loves to look out and revel in the 
sheer, unsullied blue that hovers only over the Mediter- 
ranean :—why, then one sets aside objective standards 
for the moment, and takes liquidae Baiae to one’s heart. 
‘«This,’’ one says to one’s self, ‘‘this is my choice. Let 
others choose as they will. This is best for me.’’ 

There is a certain valid charm about living for defi- 
nite hours in the realm of the imagination. Many have 
set down this very thing as one of the chief services of 
literature. ‘‘The service of escape from reality,’’ they 
call it. There is good basis for such an attitude. Real, 
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pulsing life meets us at every turn. There is little dan- 
ger that we shall not be faced with reality, impressed 
by it, oppressed by it even, often and often enough. 
Who, then, will cast the first stone at the man who 
turns his back for an hour or two to go off and draw 
a deep, calm breath in the quiet solitude that his own 
mind and fine literature afford? He will presently rise 
up and go back, better and stronger, in mind and body, 
to the inevitable and ceaseless struggle that marks daily 
life. What looks like flight may be only a means of 
preparing one’s self for a more direct, head-on contact 
with reality. 

As remarked at the outset, I have never seen liquidae 
Baiae. And yet, haven’t I? Must one see a thing with 
the bodily eye—oculis carnis, as St. Augustine calls it— 
to have seen it really? There is seeing and seeing. 
There is seeing Baiae, as Horace saw it—actual, tangible, 
real, stretched out like his own very hand before him. 
This is seeing Baiae in the flesh; which is one thing. 
But to see Baiae with the powers of the imagination— 
that is quite another. For that one need not travel to 
the world’s far margin. One need only close one’s eyes 
and stop one’s ears and let the lovely scene surge gently 
into the mind. Si cui sileat tumultus carnis, sileant 
phantasiae terrae et aquarum et aeris, sileant et poli et 
ipsa sibi anima sileat, sighed St. Augustine in his famous 
lyrie passage, as his soul went mounting up like a 
heavenly dove to the realms of the unseen. So with 
liquidae Baiae. Let all things grow silent, within and 
without, and presently you will see it rising before you 
like a soft, white vision of peace—the gleaming marble 
villas climbing the verdant hillsides, the warm summer 
sun set high in an unbelievably blue heaven, the far- 
reaching golden strand washed by a sea, bluer even 
than the very sky above it, and peace, palpable as the 
flavor of old, rich wine brooding over all. 

Iiquidae Baiae! Only a small, liquid adjective and a 
soft-echoing noun, with a whisper of the sea in it; but 
the resultant phrase is charged with magic. From 
scanty material Horace has woven a rare vision of 
beauty for the delight of your imagination. You are 
properly grateful. 


Milford, Ohio C. A. Burns, S. J. 


One of the most extraordinary things in history is 
the revelation of the great heights which the human 
spirit reached in the very earliest times, when that 
which we today are accustomed to call knowledge, prac- 
tical knowledge, was yet in its infancy. From the very 
beginning, in the Orient, . . . and then particularly in 
that gigantic outburst of achievement which was Greece, 
the human mind sealed heights which it has never since 
been able to repeat or even to attempt.—Nicholas Murray 
Butler 


He who once makes the classical authors his own 
knows no loneliness though he live forever —Ambassador 
de Martino of Italy 
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Editorial 


It is well for high-school teachers of Latin and Greek 
to remind themselves again and again, once the year’s 
routine is well under way, how essential, how fraught 
with consequences for the future is the work that falls 
to them in the scheme of a liberal education. No amount 
of pains, no amount of thoroughness will be too much, 
if they wish their pupils really to appreciate and profit 
by their reading of Latin and Greek literature in col- 
lege. Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, Homer, Plato, Sophocles 
are a liberal education in themselves and will mean very 
much for the development of youthful minds, if their 
study is properly prepared for by a solid linguistic 
training. On the other hand, even these master minds 
can mean very little to boys and girls of college age, if 
their immortal works are read superficially, or must be 
taught to a class that has not had long and thorough 
training in grammar and idiom. Some things, if not 
well taught and drilled in high school, often cause much 
trouble later on. For instance, ignorance of the ordi- 
nary irregular verbs, inability to distinguish the mean- 
ings and connotations of common synonyms, a wholly 
undeveloped sense of quantity and rhythm, a monoton- 
ous and uninterpretative manner of reading—these and 
similar defects in high-school training often make college 
work in the classics slow, laborious, and ineffective. The 
high-school course is the foundation of the whole strue- 
ture of learning. Let this thought be an incentive to 
high-schoel teachers to give their pupils the very best 
that is in them every day of the year. 
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The Holy Cross Press (Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass.) was well-advised in publishing Renati Rapini, 
S.J., Hortorum Libri IV, with the English translation 
of James Gardiner ( -1732). ‘‘René Rapin,’’ says 
Gosse in his history of modern English Literature, ‘‘has 
been strangely forgotten; when he died in 1687, he was 
the leading critic of Europe, and he is the writer to 
whom more than to any other is due the line taken by 
English poetry for the next hundred years.’’ The cele- 
brated French humanist was not only a critic, but a 
poet, classical scholar, and historian; a writer of devo- 
tional works and secular memoirs; a literateur of fine 
judgment. Of interest to the classical scholar are his 
Comparison of Homer and Virgil and his Reflections on 
Aristotle’s Poetics. Of his Hortorum, Book One treats 
of Flowers, Book Two of Trees, Book Three of Water, 
Book Four of The Orchard. Rapin’s graceful Latin 
runs in the Virgilian tradition. The limited number of 
copies of this latest edition of the Hortorum sells at 
$2.50 post-paid. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN we are pub- 
lishing the first instalment of a Latin translation of Rip 
Van Winkle, in the hope that many of our readers will 
find these renderings, made as they are by an earnest 
and enthusiastic teacher, to be of great interest to them, 
and to be a material help in their own struggles to teach 
Latin composition effectively. Of course, no two writers 
will render the same passage in exactly the same way. 
Like all art, the art of translating is a personal accom- 
plishment. We are grateful to the author for putting 
the results of his efforts at our disposal. If his render- 
ing is at times more in the running than in the periodic 
style, our readers will have no difficulty in suiting their 
own taste and introducing alterations wherever they 
deem fit. The syntax followed in this rendering should 
be familiar to the young reader of Caesar and Cicero. 


Book Review 
Fourth Latin. Selections from Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, 
Martial, and Horace. Edited by Lois Carlisle and 
Davida Richardson. Allyn and Bacon. 1932. 


Those who have faith in the Classical Investigation, 
the College Entrance Board, and the New York State 
Regents, will weleome Fourth Latin as meeting all ‘‘re- 
quirements.’’ The attractively printed and profusely 
illustrated text-book gives abundant selections from the 
poets named above. Virgil (with Aeneid I, II, IV, and 
VI complete; summary and selections from III, V, VII- 
XII; Eclogue I; an extract from Georgie II) fills one- 
half of the book. Ovid and Catullus are represented by 
thirteen selections each, Martial by thirty-five epigrams; 
Horace by nine Odes and five other pieces. The Appen- 
dix contains special features, such as a brief survey of 
Latin poetry (25 pages), the oral reading of Latin 
poetry (‘‘It is the ear which needs training, not the 
eye’’), a list of grammatical and rhetorical figures, 
grammatical constructions peculiar to Latin poetry, a list 
of quotations, a list of collateral readings, objective tests 
(‘‘Three methods of testing the student’s eomprehension 
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in addition to the traditional translation type’’). The 
notes at the foot of the pages are largely helpful render- 
ings. In a note on Aen. 1, 220, pius with Aeneas is rend- 
ered ‘‘good, dutiful, or reverent’’; in 6, 9 reverent is 
chosen to suit the context. Some day some learned disser- 
tation will no doubt tell us definitely what to do with un- 
manageable pius Aeneas. The volume closes with two 
Vocabularies. The modern text-book with its stress on 
interest and its use of many devices of language teach- 
ing is not easy to handle; it needs a very efficient teacher 
who can unify its myriad ramifications and turn its 
wealth into a lasting treasure of the pupil. It is an ad- 
vantage for Fourth Latin to be ‘‘the product of the 
classroom.”’ K. 


The Third Book of the Aeneid 


(Concluded) 

A single book of the Aeneid is but a small part of the 
whole. Yet within such small compass Book Three shows 
definite development in the character of Aeneas and in 
his knowledge of his destination and patriotic mission. 
While still at Troy he learns of Hesperia (ii 781) ; but 
the information, while true, is vague. Next their 
‘fancient mother’’ is urged upon the exiles, as their 
destination, and again Hesperia, now more fully defined 
as Oenotria and Italy; then Italy is once more empha- 
sized, and finally Italy via Cumae, after fear of Seylla 
and Charybdis has necessitated the longer route around 
Sicily (96, 163, 253, 381f.). Polydorus and the pesti- 
lence contribute less definitely, but effectively to the 
Trojans’ knowledge of their goal. All this is necessary 
information, laboriously got by the sweat of their brows, 
so to speak. To leave it such were to leave it prose; 
but Virgil proceeds to set his theme against a quaint 
obbligato which, if plainly less important in content, is 
surely more perfect in form: the gradual revelation of 
Aeneas’ goal is made by preternatural agencies only— 
the shade of Creiisa, the spirit of Polydorus, the famed 
oracle at Delos, the heaven-sent pestilence, the vision of 
the Penates, the half-human Harpies, the seer Helenus. 
Note, in all this litany, the careful exclusion of Juno 
and Venus, those rival goddesses elsewhere so prom- 
inent. The former is mentioned only in a warning of 
Helenus, and the latter not at all. Book Three is 
Apollo’s. To him is due what success attends the exiles: 
the Delphic oracle is his own; he sends the Penates with 
a message to save the Trojans a return to Delos; at the 
Strophades he speaks through Celaeno; and Helenus is 
his prophet. Only very negative furtherance of the 
wanderers’ journey is vouchsafed them in Thrace, the 
haunt of Mars, and in Crete, where Cybele was queen. 
Such slow but studied development, such carefully nur- 
tured unity amid variety, is art. 

Hector it is that gives Aeneas his first notion of em- 
pire (ii 294); and the consciousness of his patriotic 
mission, the establishment of a city and a people, is 
repeatedly heightened by the favoring Apollo and his 
representatives in Book Three. The oracle at Delos 
promises world-wide sway in no ambiguous terms (iii 
97); in the vision at Crete, the Penates assure pius 
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Aeneas of all glory and majesty—glib promises, it is 
true, from victi Penates (158); and Helenus, in his 
godspeed, bids Aeneas ‘‘Go, and by thy glorious deeds 
set Troy among the stars!’’ (462). Such insistence on 
the part of Apollo gradually impresses the exiles with 
the belief that not only is a special spot marked out for 
their new Troy, but that they have a new task, a new 
duty, devolving upon them, one from which will acerue 
a glorious aureola that old Troy never knew. Jupiter 
himself crowns their belief with: 


His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono; 
imperium sine fine dedi... . 
Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque togatam (i 278-9, 282). 


But, as when revealing the site of the new Troy, so here, 
Virgil will not let these morsels of precious revelation 
stand boldly alone. Intertwined with them, made fast 
with a rite here, and tied with a de more there, are the 
various religious ceremonials with which every Roman 
was familiar. The poet’s much indulged penchant for 
historical prolepsis operates gracefully as well as im- 
pressively in assigning sacred observances of his own 
day to these history-making ancestors of a thousand 
years before. Aeneas holds games where Augustus later 
established a festival in honor of Apollo, at Actium 
(280) ; Helenus instructs Aeneas to cover his head when 
sacrificing (405, 545) ; even hostile Juno must have the 
veneration and gifts which were hers at Rome (437, 
547). Thus is Rome’s grandeur-to-be edged with bits 
of tradition from antiquity—harmonics they are, that 
only the touch of the virtuoso brings out, and only the 
ear of the initiate perceives. 

The two points just mentioned, destination and des- 
tiny, are things unknown to the wanderers as they set 
sail from Antandros—incerti quo fata ferant; but as 
the veil is slowly drawn from the mystery, Aeneas be- 
comes, if not a new man, surely a different man. A 
lasting city for gods and people is what he seeks; others 
proceed to fashion for him and his the idea of world- 
empire. While adapting himself to the demands of the 
latter, he remains ever faithful to gods and people, 
faithful throughout seven years and more of travel over 
the sea which he disliked, of makeshift residence in 
strange lands, of repeated disappointments sent from 
heaven, disappointments made more bitter by the suc- 
cess of others, like Antenor, and of an ever-retreating 
Ausonian shore. This is pius Aeneas as Book Three pre- 
sents him. The growth of character here is a growth of 
strong will under the burden of each new trial; it is the 
growth of trust in the gods, and accordingly of trust in 
himself, as pius; it is a growth in readiness to encounter 
yet more trials for the sake of the destination and des- 
tiny that are here revealed to him. If a hasty reader 
misses this growth of character in the third book, Virgil 
presses it upon him, and upon Dido, in the fourth. 
The schoolboy, too, who has just rallied to the aid of a 
burning city with Aeneas, will perhaps scarce know him 
when he sails the sea with him; but it is not Virgil’s claim 
to greatness that he can be appreciated by every school- 
boy. And lastly, those who insist that Homer wrote a 
definition of the epic which was at once first and final, 
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who insist on measuring all epics and the characters 
thereof with a Homeric standard, will condemn Aeneas 
for not being what Virgil never intended him to be, 
styling him forthwith ‘‘the most milk-and-water of epic 
heroes’’; they have missed this growth of character. 

This third instance of development in Book Three 
wants its parallel no more than do the first two. A 
fine parallel it is, found not in the action or characters 
of the poem, but in the poet himself. His treatment of 
the first stages of the journey is notably impersonal; 
there is no familiarity in the mention of various places; 
abrupt transitions cut the thread of the story (13, 73, 
84). But when Virgil leaves the open sea and its 
storms to skirt the shores he knows, then does he warm 
to his narrative, and delights, with his love of anachron- 
ism, to catalogue an honor roll of towns which sided 
with Rome in the Punie wars. At Buthrotum and 
after, Virgil is himself, and his lines show the joy of 
the home-bound voyager. As the prophecy of Helenus 
begins to see fulfilment, ever so faintly, Virgil and his 
hero look ahead with an eagerness that was impossible 
during the fog in which they left Troy. They have 
found someone to ‘‘burn away the darkness into noon.’’ 

If, in a species of poetry that prides itself on perfee- 
tion of form, ‘‘the only unifying factor in the historical 
narrative is the general westerly course of the journey,’’ 
it is not an ungrateful task to endeavor to point out 
these few unities of the spiritual narrative, so to call 
it, which have sometimes been denied recognition. We 
are happy in so doing, yet we should render our praises 
suspect did we ignore those shortcomings which bulked 
so large in the mind of the dying Virgil. How, for 
instance, does the third book contrive to descend to its 
impersonal, matter-of-fact tone and a certain infelicity 
of verse workmanship which are so out of keeping with 
the highly polished, personal, emotional books which 
precede and follow? Or again, considering the rate of 
speed of the action in the poem as a whole, is it an im- 
perfection that the events of seven years, even in ‘‘in- 
direct discourse,’’ are crowded into a single book? Or, 
conversely, by what stretch of the imagination can the 
events here narrated be made to extend over seven 
years? Or, to descend to details, why has Aeneas now 
forgotten Creiisa’s mention of Hesperia (ii 781)? And 
why does Helenus assign to the Sibyl (458) an office 
that Anchises later fills? 

Particulars of this kind point to early if not isolated 
composition, and from such a hypothesis it is no far 
ery to Mackail’s view that ‘‘the substance of this book 
was originally written as direct narrative, and was in 
fact the first book of the poem.’’ The opinion is not 
without foundation. Taking the order of books as we 
have it, why does Aeneas, in the proem (ii 3-12) to 
his long recital of events, dilate upon the infandus dolor 
of the fell of Troy, to the total exclusion of the errores 
of seven years? Dido has just specifically asked for an 
account of both (i 753), and Aeneas must inevitably 
have had both in mind. Secondly, why does Aeneas end 
his recital without giving his audience so much as a 
word about the storm which had taken thirteen of his 
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twenty ships? It is impossible to follow the story closely 
and not to feel that silence on the subject of this crown- 
ing adventure, without which there were for the wan- 
derers no Carthage, no Dido, is most unreal and in- 
artistic. Without it, Dido’s request for information 
must rest satisfied with the few words she has had from 
Tlioneus (i 535), while the other banqueters go wholly 
uninformed. Neither Virgil nor Aeneas can be per- 
mitted to beg off with the statement that 


Hine me digressum vestris deus appulit oris (715). 


To repeat the account of the shipwreck from Book One 
would have been a bit supererogatory from the reader’s 
viewpoint, and to transfer it thence were quite impos- 
sible, as the action of the first book is too closely knit. 
Thirdly, why is the death of Anchises, pater optimus, 
given such short shrift at the end of our book? The 
incident has all the marks of a hasty patch; it comes 
from nowhere, and leads to nothing. We are left un- 
enlightened regarding the cause of Anchises’ death, and 
there is no reference to the indispensable burial rites. 
The whole is so badly and briefly told as to leave Aeneas 
no longer pius. Our surmise is, if the third book was 
originally the first, that Anchises perished in the storm 
which drove the fleet to Africa; when the two books were 
interchanged, Virgil, unwilling to begin the poem with 
the death of such an important figure before the reader 
might come to appreciate him, omitted this detail from 
the storm scene. Yet there was no room for Anchises 
at Carthage. Even at the late date of the interchange 
of the books, the third was without a satisfactory ending: 
the fleet was simply sailing into the sunset to its goal; 
the death of Anchises would be a definite something 
with which to close the book, and here, accordingly, the 
poet put it. As legend had fixed the incident at vari- 
ous places, Virgil was left quite free to choose one of 
his own, at Drepanum in Sicily. 

Now take Book Three out of the mouth of Aeneas, 
adopt the iii-i-ii-iv order; leave the dedicatory and ex- 
planatory thirty-three lines at the beginning of the 
poem, and then observe with what smoothness the action 
follows, how the plot gains momentum, and how the 
characters grow in their emotional appeal. The ordo 
praeposterus, now limited to the second book, is still 
present to forfend any chronological monotony, but is 
shorn of the ‘‘passionless idealist’’ that the third book 
pictures Aeneas to be, a leader ill-caleulated to infatuate 
the importunate Dido. The alternation of tense and 
quiet books in the first six disappears; books i-iv stand 
out even more prominently than before as a unit in 
Virgil’s mind; and the time-honored two-part Odyssey- 
Iliad division of the Aeneid gives place to that division 
into three equal parts which Richards champions. Grant 
that the poet changed the order of books only shortly 
before his death, too late for the required adjustments, 
and the reason for the various small inconsistencies is 
at once patent; the early and isolated composition of our 
book seems to be reason enough why ‘‘nowhere else in 
the Aeneid do we miss so much the artist’s final hand,’’ 
and why ‘‘Virgil’s invention here appears at its worst.’’ 
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The thesis is but tinged with certainty. Does it present 
more problems than it endeavors to solve? 

Book Three has long given pause to enthusiasts who 
would praise Virgil and his work in unrestrained super- 
latives. Of its real or supposed demerits our curiosity 
has conjectured; whether our ingenuity has explained, 
viderint sapientiores. We do think, however, that with 
a sympathetic study of the book there will stand re- 
vealed that glorification of Rome and of Augustus which 
is the alpha and omega of the Aeneid. When resource- 
ful Romans, put to the test by Carthage, built them- 
selves a fleet wherewith to meet their foe on the seas 
that the latter ruled, they had a precedent in the Tro- 
jans who resourcefully built them a fleet at Antandros. 
And if we see Augustus in Aeneas, then in Augustus 
we may see the fulfilment of the promises made to 
Aeneas; for Virgil was a prophet no less than was 
Helenus. No one who has seen the book in such per- 
spective, no one who has read it as would a Roman, but 
has laid it down unwillingly when, at the end of his 
narrative, ‘‘Prince Aeneas ceased, made an end of 
speaking, and was still.’’ 


St. Marys, Kansas WituiaM R. Hennes, J. 


Bibliotheca Sapphica 

The number of students who elect Greek courses in 
college today is doubtless small in comparison with the 
number of those who choose economies, business admin- 
istration, or other highways to the making of money in 
life. Yet there may be a few young men and young 
women who in the course of their studies have acquired 
a taste for Greek literature and think they will enjoy 
reading it after they leave college. For them no better 
or more agreeable pastime or hobby can be suggested 
than the collecting of the best editions of their favorite 
Greek author, together with a choice selection of works 
about the life, times and environment of that author. 
There is first the joy of the quest and then the pleasure, 
repeated every time a new work is acquired, of sitting 
down to read it; perhaps the satisfaction of seeing it on 
one’s shelves might be added to the attraction of getting 
it. The type of collector that I have in mind is not the 
millionaire who forms his library of expensive rarities, 
but rather the ‘Clerk of Oxenford’ who, according to 
Chaucer, ‘‘hadde . . . but litel gold in cofre’’ and pre- 
fers his ‘‘twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed’’ to ‘‘robes 
riche.’’ How shall the student go to work to gather his 
little library ? what books are most worth while getting? 
The selection that I would recommend would be: (a) 
editions giving the standard text; (b) editions that are 
significant either for typographic excellence or for notes 
and comments; (¢) translations either without the orig- 
inal text, or with the text and the translation on oppo- 
site pages, as in the ‘Loeb Classical Library’; (d) lives 
of the author and descriptions of his times and of places 
associated with him. Let us illustrate this plan by tak- 
ing a concrete case: Sappho. 

Sappho was to the Greeks ‘The Poetess,’ as Homer 
was ‘The Poet’; she was the pride of Lesbos, the in- 
comparable woman, the Tenth Muse. Certain ugly tra- 
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ditions, that have gathered about her character and 
fame but have been discredited by modern critics, will 
be considered presently. Sappho, who was at the height 
of her fame in the sixth century B.C., was born in 
Eresus on the island of Lesbos and spent most of her 
life in Mytilene. She belonged to a respected family, 
as her brother Larichus was cupbearer at feasts there, 
and the office was given only to well-born and comely 
youths. She was married, probably in early life, to a 
wealthy man and had a daughter, Kleis, to whom she 
was devoted. She established a school of poetry, called 
by her the House of the Muses, to which came girls from 
various parts of the Greek world, doubtless sent by their 
parents, to learn dancing, music, and poetry, which were 
used in bridal and other processions, especially of a re- 
ligious nature. Many of Sappho’s poems, of which 
fragments only have come down to us, are ‘epithalamia’ 
or wedding songs; others contain her philosophy of life, 
allusions to the beauties of Nature expressed in exquisite 
diction, and religious invocations. The works of Sappho 
were circulated in the ancient world up to the end of 
the fourth century of our era, when for reasons that are 
obscure a portion of them were publicly destroyed. So 
complete were subsequent losses that, had not the gram- 
marians so frequently quoted passages from them to 
illustrate metre, forms, beauties of style, and uses of 
words, we should not have today the meagre 200 lines 
extant. 

The first printed book on Sappho was a kind of com- 
mentary in Latin dated 1475, only twenty-five years 
after the date commonly assigned to the invention of 
printing. Her ‘Hymn to Aphrodite’ was included in an 
edition of Anacreon printed in 1554; but no complete 
issue of her then known works appeared until 1733. 
These are book rarities to be seen at some great library ; 
for our little Bibliotheca Sapphica, moreover, the many 
Latin and German editions listed by Wharton and 
Haines in their bibliographies of Sappho are not needed, 
except one. A standard text is indispensable; and for 
this we must have Theodor Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 
vol. III (Leipzig, 1882, reprinted 1914). Another text 
edition is L. M. Edmonds’ Lyra Graeca (Loeb Classical 
Library, New York, 1922). The study of the metres of 
Sappho calls for the standard treatise of C. F. Neue in 
his Sapphonis Mitylenaeae (Berlin, 1809), which may 
be hard to find at second-hand book stores nowadays. 
Some of the recent editions treat of Sappho’s metres in 
their introductions, however, so that this book of Neue 
is not indispensable. 

The American student will find in the editions now to 
be mentioned practically everything that is extant of 
Sappho’s poems and fragments. The first popular pre- 
sentation to be made to an English public was Sappho: 
Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal Trans- 
lation by Henry Thornton Wharton, M. A. Oxon. (Lon- 
don, 1885). This first edition was followed by a second 
in 1887. The third in 1895, however, issued in a blue 
cloth cover with gold tooling designed by Aubrey 
Beardsley, is the one to get. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Sappho as the famous artist Alma Tadema has 
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pictured her. The translations are taken from the works 
of great English poets—Ambrose Philips, Herbert, Ed- 
win Arnold, and other masters of English expression. 
In 1926 C. R. Haines, M. A. (Cantab.), issued Sappho: 
the Poems and Fragments: Greek Text with an English 
Translation, and Introduction, Notes, ete. (London). 
This attractive work, one of the Broadway Translations, 
is almost a Sapphic library in itself; but it does not 
duplicate or supersede the dainty edition of Wharton 
just mentioned. It contains not only all that had pre- 
viously been known of Sappho’s works in the nineteenth 
century, but it incorporates the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
made publie by Grenfell and Hunt in 1898 and follow- 
ing years, so far as they include fragments from Sappho. 

To complete the plan sketched above for forming a 
Sapphic library, we may mention two works, referring 
the student to the extensive bibliographies in Wharton 
and Haines for other books. The reader who wishes to 
gain an idea of the social life of Lesbos in Sappho’s 
time will find Sappho and the Island of Lesbos by Mary 
Mills Patrick, president of Constantinople College (Bos- 
ton, 1912), an excellent source. Views of the island at 
the present day as well as of archeological remains are 
given. Sappho and Her Influence by David M. Robin- 
son, of Johns Hopkins University (Boston, 1924), is a 
sort of literary history of the Lesbian poet as she influ- 
enced succeeding generations and was translated into 
the languages of Rome, Italy, Spain, Germany, France, 
England, and even Russia. 

The story probably best known to the average student 
of literature regarding Sappho is that she conceived a 
frantic but hopeless love for a fair youth named Phaon 
and in despair threw herself from the Leueadian Cliff. 
The Athenian Comedy pictured her in an unfavorable 
light—as too it did Soerates— and Ovid and Martial 
represented her as immoral; her poems were held to be 
‘erotic.’ Let Haines summarize the verdict of scholars 
upon this tradition: she belonged to a respectable family 
of good descent in Lesbos; she married and had a 
daughter ; she died in her own House of the Muses and 
was buried in Mytilene; she wrote hymns to Artemis, 
the chaste goddess of marriage; Aristotle, Herodotus, 
Plato, Plutarch and other Greek authors have no word 
of reproach or blame for her; her own works as extant 
today have in them nothing ‘erotic’ in the bad sense of 
that word; she reproaches her brother for an unworthy 
connection he had formed with a notorious woman of 
Egypt; her likeness was east on the coins of Eresus and 
of Mytilene; lastly, the promontory of Leukas, from 
which criminals were hurled, was the scene of many 
leaps by love-sick swains and maidens, but neither 
Stesichorus nor Anacreon, each of whom wrote near the 
time of Sappho and mentions the jumpers by name, 
includes Sappho among the number. So the student 
need not blush for his library of one who was called 
the greatest woman poet of all time, 


‘‘violet-weaving, pure, softly-smiling Sappho.’’ 


Wo. Stetson MERRILL 


Oak Park, Ilinois 
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De Casibus Ripii Vinkelii 
Fabula a Guashingtonio Irvingio Anglice Scripta 
a B. DaMilano, S.J., Latine reddita 


Quicumque adverso Hudsone flumine semel navigavit 
Kaskillios montes sine dubio meminit. Hi, velut brac- 
chium a magnis Appalachiorum iugis abscissum, ab ea 
parte fluminis, quae spectat ad occidentem solem, in 
insignem altitudinem surgentes atque subiectis agris 
imminentes procul conspiciuntur. Eorum montium vario 
colori et speciei quaevis anni temporum vel aeris com- 
mutatio, immo vel quaelibet hora diei mutationem 
aliquam adfert ; quam ob rem a bonis matribus familias 
longe lateque tamquam optima prognostica tempestatum 
habentur. Cum enim tempestas est clara ac stabilis, 
caeruleo colore purpura mixto suffusi apparent, eorum- 
que exstantes formae sub vesperum in sereno caelo 
describuntur; interdum autem, cum omnis ‘cetera regio 
nubibus caret, illorum cacumina cinereis obducuntur 
vaporibus, qui, postremis radiis solis occidentis perculsi, 
regii diadematis instar splendent et collucent. 

Sub radicibus horum amoenorum montium, qua 
glaucus montanorum color in herbescentem viriditatem 
proximioris regionis evanescit, ii qui flumine vehuntur 
levem fumum in modum turbinis ex pago quodam 
ascendentem saepe conspicantur. Hic pagus, evius tecta 
seandulis eooperta inter arbores micant, parvus quidem 
sed antiquissimus est, quippe qui primis provinciae 
temporibus, sub ipso initio praefecturae Petri Stuyve- 
santis (sit illi terra levis) ab aliquibus Batavis colonis 
conditus est; atque in eo paucis ante annis supererant 
nonnullae priscorum colonorum domus, flavis laterculis 
ex Batavia comportatis exstructae, quarum fenestrae 
ligneis cancellis munitae, pars antica in cacumen 
fastigata, summa fastigia signis ventorum indicibus 
instructa erant. 

In hoe eodem pago atque in una ex his ipsis domibus 
(quae, ut verum dicam, vetustate ac situ sordida erat), 
ante multos annos, cum ea regio sub ditione Britannorum 
esset, simplex quidam et lenis ingeni vir, Ripius Vin- 
kelius nomine, habitabat. Is, etsi illis oriundus erat 
Vinkeliis, qui praeclaris Petri Stuyvesantis temporibus 
fortissime se gesserant eumque ad oppugnandum cas- 
tellum Christini secuti erant, tamen non multum certe 
bellicosae indolis a maioribus acceperat. Simplicem eum 
supra dixi et mollis ingeni virum (fuisse); ad haee 
bonus sane vicinus, atque uxori obnoxius ac penitus 
submissus (erat) ; cui quidem rei lenitas illa et mollitia 
qua omnium animos sibi devinxerat fortasse tribuenda 
est; plerumque enim ii valde faciles et officiosi foris 
sunt qui domi sub importunarum uxorum disciplina 
versantur. Eorum scilicet ingenia in camino domesti- 
earum molestiarum instar ferri molliuntur ae paene 
eonflantur; cum profecto una uxoris obiurgatio pro 
sexcentis adhortationibus sit ad patientiam et malorum 
tolerantiam docendam. Quam ob rem turbida et clamosa 
uxor in mediocribus emolumentis huius vitae ex parte 
haberi potest; quod si ita est, Ripius ter beatus erat. 


Omaha, Neb. B. DaMiano, S. J. 
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